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To the latter we should at least add an equal number of surviving de- 
pendents. Hence "it is obvious that a loss of one-third of the popula- 
tion is an over-pessimistic estimate ". Although the first premise is 
correct, the second one and the conclusion are mysterious. Why should 
we assume that only tenants died and none of their dependents? Al- 
though from such arguments we get no satisfactory estimate of the mor- 
tality caused by the pestilence (and a reasonable estimate is possible from 
the data), a few tentative conclusions do emerge from Miss Levett's 
study. Most obvious is the circumstance that no break occurs in the 
ministers' accounts of the sixty manors during the critical years; trained 
accountants everywhere maintained the full and neat record of manorial 
economy. The severity of the plague further varied greatly from place 
to place and those whom it assailed were more often cottagers than sub- 
stantial tenants. It is clear, too, that on the eighteen manors in question, 
though the loss of life was great and the change of holdings extensive, 
the adjustment was prompt and before long complete. In the worst 
year only a small fraction of the vacated holdings was left in the lord's 
hands, while by 1354 the number of such holdings was almost negligible. 
Old tenures were soon restored. Miss Levett therefore questions at 
length Page's contention that the Black Death precipitated a commu- 
tation of services, finding, as she does, that there was no marked tend- 
ency in this direction during the decade after 1349. Nor does sheep 
raising seem markedly to have displaced arable farming. On only seven 
manors out of thirteen did arable land decrease before 1354 and on these 
the shrinkage was but fifteen per cent., whereas at Hull the increase 
of arable was about thirty per cent. As to wages, many increased 
twenty-five to thirty per cent., although in only one instance did they 
surpass those paid at some time during 1346 or 1347. They were dis- 
tinctly higher too than the rates fixed by the Statutes of Laborers. 
Change in the prices of commodities Miss Levett does not, discuss. On 
the whole her researches tend to show that the Black Death had fewer 
far-reaching effects than have often been ascribed to it. Considerable 
as was the immediate loss of life and the dislocation of industry, the dis- 
aster was largely obliterated before a decade had passed. How the Pes- 
tilence affected three of the bishop's estates is told by the late Mr. Bal- 
lard. At Witney in Oxfordshire two-thirds of the population died, and 
soon, it would seem, services were commuted and the demesne leased. 
On a manor in Berkshire and on one in Wiltshire little permanent change 
occurred. The diversity of these results indicates how much more in- 
vestigation is needed before we shall know what in general were the 
effects of the Black Death. 

H. L. Gray. 
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History of the Working Classes in France: a Reviezv of Levasseur's 
" Histoire des Classes Ouvrieres et de I' Industrie en France 
avant 1789". By Agnes Mathilde Wergeland, Ph.D., Late 
Professor of History in the University of Wyoming. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. vi, 136.) 
These two studies, reprinted in accessible form after Dr. Wergeland's 
death, serve as the fitting memorial of a woman of unusual ability and 
have, moreover, a recognized historical value to students of medieval 
civilization. The suggestive essay on Slavery in Germanic Society 
during the Middle Ages, which is the more important of the two, and to 
which Dr. Jameson has written a sympathetic and appreciative intro- 
duction, is based upon a study of the Germanic laws and northern sagas, 
the circumstances of Miss Wergeland's birth and training giving her 
peculiar qualifications for the interpretation especially of the Scandi- 
navian evidence. Medieval slavery is discussed under the heads of Re- 
duction, Restitution, and Liberation. Under Reduction are described the 
origins of slavery — conquest, purchase, and crime — and its traits as a 
state more or less permanent, before change has set in. Slavery in its 
most absolute form Miss Wergeland finds in the North where Roman 
influence did not extend : in the South the slave became more easily a 
serf. In its actual and essential characteristics, however, she believes 
that Germanic slavery did not differ from Roman. " If there is any 
difference, it is temperamental, manifested in carrying out the letter of 
the law, rather than juridical, in establishing the line of conduct." 
Greater interest lies, perhaps, in the discussion of the second and third 
points, the terminations of slavery, the influences tending " to break the 
awful monotony and create true change ", and the resulting amelioration 
in the condition of the slave. Students of English institutions, whose 
records say comparatively little of slavery, will notice and perhaps ques- 
tion the large place claimed by Miss Wergeland for the upward move- 
ment of the slaves in Germanic society in general in producing medieval 
serfdom. The downward movement of freemen is not disregarded, but 
comes probably less clearly within the field of study. Of interest also 
is the emphasis laid on the uncertainty regarding the general criteria of 
serfdom, and a suggestive, although far from exhaustive, study of the 
degrees of unfreedom among different peoples. In this connection it 
should be noted that Miss Wergeland's essay was written some years 
ago and that it is definitely described by its author as a " generalization ", 
and should not, therefore, be regarded as a contribution to controversial 
literature. Many difficult matters regarding social organization are left 
untouched or are only suggested. The somewhat philosophical point of 
view from which the subject as a whole is regarded is well shown in 
the discussion of the growth of the distinction between the lord's eco- 
nomic and moral responsibility for his slave, a distinction made inevitable 
by the increasing recognition of the slave's personality and responsibility 
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to society, and leading ultimately, in part through the influence of Church 
and King, to his transference from the position of a chattel to that of a 
person under "conditional guardianship". The discussion of the ac- 
companying economic change incident to the slave's possession of pecn- 
lium, taken by Miss Wergeland to include the purely precarious usufruct 
of the lord's land, is less clear, but the slight evidence collected from the 
laws regarding agricultural work performed by the slave for the lord 
should be noticed. 

The second essay presents in convenient form some of the main points 
of Levasseur's great work for the medieval and modern period. It is 
a summary, clearly and vigorously written, rather than a criticism, Miss 
Wergeland telling us that the information and careful investigation of 
the author have compelled her to keep in abeyance any dissenting opin- 
ion. The review reproduces admirably the picture of the vivid life and 
varied activities of the gilds and fraternities of the Middle Ages and 
has the literary excellence of the other study. 

Medievalists must regret that the circumstances of Dr. Wergeland's 
life made her work in her chosen field so limited in amount. Her clear- 
ness and vigor of thought, her love of scholarship, and her power of 
generalization mark the studies that she has left with an unusual dis- 
tinction. 

N. Neilson. 



Histoire Corporative de I'Horlogerie, de I'Orfcvrerie et des Indus- 
tries Annexes. Par Antony Babel, Docteur en Sociologie. 
[Memoires et Documents publies par la Societe d'Histoire et 
d'Archeologie de Geneve, tome XXXIII. (Geneva: A. Jullien ; 
George et Cie. 1916. Pp. vi. 606.) 

As early as 1477 we have official record of the presence of diamond- 
cutters in Geneva. This early mention appears in a list of the more 
well-to-do inhabitants of the city, drawn up when the Swiss levied a 
contribution upon it because the Genevans had allied themselves with 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy and with the Duke of Lorraine against 
the Swiss. In the list several of the citizens have the qualification 
diamantarius (p. 7). While it must be admitted that at a later period 
this was a general designation of those who cut the precious stones set 
in watches or in goldsmith-work, the term must originally have had a 
narrower meaning, referring particularly or exclusively to diamond- 
cutters. That such a designation should be not uncommon in Geneva in 
1477 shows that the art of diamond-cutting, the initiation of which has 
been rather too hastily attributed to Lodowyk Berken of Bruges about 
this time, had probably been practised for a long time previous to the 
date of the Genevan list. 

The important uses to which diamonds and precious stones are put 



